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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE EAGLE THAT FLEW AWAY WITH A BABY. 
Did you ever see an Eagle? There are a great many kinds 
There is the Great Sea Eagle, the White-Headed or 
Bald Eagle, the Wedge Tailed Eagle, the Chilian Sea Eagle, 
the Brazilian Caracara Eagle, the Harpy Eagle, and I don’t 
The Cataract of Niagara is a noted 
place of resort for the Bald Eagle, on account of the fish procured 
there and the numerous carcasses of squirrels, deer, bears and 
various other animals that have been dragged into the curreni in 


their attempts to cross the river above the falls. 


But did you ever hear of ap Eagle’s carrying off a little child? I 
It was haying time in a certain 
parish in Scotland. The laborers had all seated themselves upon 
the grass after their day’s work, to take some food. 
Great Golden Eagle stooped down and flew away with something 
Then there were shrieks from the women and 
children, as they cast their eyes upward and saw that he had 
Away and away, and away he flew over 
hill and dale and brooks two long miles, till he reached his nest 
Very soon the foot of the mountain was sur- 
rounded with people—they all looked up and saw the Eagle; but 
no one dared to climb so high to get the poor frightened baby. 
Even Mark Stewart, the bold sailor, was afraid to venture. 
They all looked up crying and wringing their hands in anguish, 
and running backwards and forwards, as if they had lost their 
Some knelt down and prayed God to save the little dar- 
ling. The poor mother in the mean while was sitting upon a 
rock, her face as white as snow, and her eyes fixed upon the 
Suddenly she started up, saying, ‘‘ Only last Sabbath my 
little sweet baby was baptized,”” and away she flew up—up—up—as 
fearless as a goat playing amid precipices. 
ing only of her baby. Nobody who looked at her ever expected 
to sce her return alive—nobody doubted that she would soon be 
But God, who was watching over her, fasten- 
ed every loose stone and strengthened every root to which her 
The fierce eagles flew 
her, close to her eyes, still she trembled not. 
yelled and took flight, alighting upon a tree that jutted out of a 
cliff a thousand feet above the cataract. 
with joy, reached the nest, clasped the child, and after baring her 
fr Not a single 
Pe once more clung to‘her 


ere all this while do you think were the anxious spectators? 
He had followed her half way up 
the cliffs, but his eye had got dim, and his head dizzy and his 
heart sick, and though he had sailed over wide oceans and been 
in many a midnight storm far away at sea, he now covered his 
face with his hands, for he could not even follow her with his eyes. 
@ Now you will wonder how the poor mother got back. She 


will tell you a story about it. 


in his talons. 
taken off a litile baby! 


upon the mountain. 


senses, 


Eagle. 


dashed in pieces. 


hands were clinging for support. 


bosom to feed it, burst into a loud 
tear did she shed as the delighted 
breast. 

V 
Where was the bold sailor? 
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jlooked around aimost expecting that some | 
angel would appearto her. Then she bound | tention by noticing her infant. 

her baby within her bosom, and scarcely) There is nothing on earth so susceptilj 
daring to open her eyes, slid down the rocks.| as a mother’s heart. If you would win yo 
With fingers suddenly strengthened as if| way to it, let your theme be the helpl¢ 
of iron, she swung herself down by brier and | jittle being who looks to her for protecti® 
broom and heather and dwarf birch. The! ang support. 
loose stones fell around her feet, but she felt 
no pain. Tie side of the cliff was hung with) snonded to my efforts. I spoke of the wig 
ivy; not a single green leaf was there upon | arrangement of Providence for the dispo! 
it; but the thick stems clung to the rock—| tion and care of children; that in no w, 
and with hands and feet clinging to it she at- | can their preservation from a thousand ac: 
tempted to descend as if it were a ladder.| dents be accounted for, but by the suppo 
Once she turned her head, looked down and ‘tion that they are under the guardianship} 
saw her friends upon their knees praying for! angels, and were we gifted with grea’ 
her. ‘They began to climb up to assist her—_ powers of vision, we should be enable 
first one head appeared and then another, | 


I diew hear, and sought to attract her o 
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The right chord was touched, and it i 

















doubtless, to distinguish myriads of minist? 





Suddenly a 


On she went, think- 


‘ past 
All at once they 


The mother, half dead 


and at length they with her safely reached | 
the ground. Then indeed the poor woman 
fainted quite away—while the mothers and 
children with streaming eyes took the baby 
from her and covered it with kisses. When| 
its mother opened her eyes and found that! 
her darling was not in her arms, she scream- 
ed out, ‘‘ Oh the Eagle has flown away again 
with my little Walter! will no one folluw 
him for me?” One of her kind neighbours 
put her baby in her bosom, and shutting her 
eyes and smiting upon her forehead the 
poor bewildered woman said ‘‘ Oh tell me I 
am awake, or whether it is all a dream!”’ 
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From the Religious Souvenir. 

THE RESCUE, 
It was one of the brightest mornings in 
June, when myself and a company of fellow 
travellers were seated upon the-small deck 
of one of the boats which are continually 
plying back and forth upon the Erie canal. 
The air was soft and fragrant, the forests 
vocal with the song of early birds, and the 
earth was arrayed in a vesture of such 
cheerfulness and beauty, that but for the 
dark and saddened visagés of some around 
us, we might have deemed she had never 
fallen from her primeval innocence, but was 
in every respect as good as when she came 
from the hands of her Creator. 

My. eyes rested upon one of the group 
arotnd with more than ordinary interest. It 
was a fair haired blue eyed female, appa- 
rently about twenty years of age. There 
was an expression of anxiety, and I fancied, 
almost of impatience in ker looks, as she 
turned them from time to time, towards the 
slow and monotonous course of the boat, and 
the listless indifference of the whistling ur- 
chin who was guiding the foremost horse. 
Upon her lap sat an infant, whose sportive 
and happy aspect was in singular contrast to 
her own:—the one full of innocence, securi- 
ty and ease—--unconscious of the mortal 
scene upon which he had so lately entered: 
the other showing that sht had come in con- 
tact with the earth, and it had left its blight- 
ing influence upon her early years. A tear 
might now and then be detected mingling 
with her caresses of the lovely child. Per- 
haps it was an orphan—but the lady wore 
not the weeds of widowhood. Perhaps it 
was the child of crime; I shrunk from such 
a conclusion, for, though pale and dispirited, 
the dark lines of sin were not traced upon 
her young and interesting features. 





to protect them in their harmlessness a 





ing spiritsshovering around these little bein; 





innocency. The emphatic love which Jes 
manifested for them while on earth, was ¢ 
verted to, and I saw that her face bright¢ 
ed, and her eye beamed with confide1 
and love, as she repeated, ‘‘ of such is ¥ 
kingdom of heaven,” 

I gathered from her conversation that] 
husband had gone in pursuit of a hon) 
holding out fairer encouragement to ayou 
and professional man, than that presented 
the-crowded cities and villages on the Atl’) 
tic border. That while prosecuting his * 
quiries, he was taken suddenly and desp 
ately ill—Her heart could not endure | 
suspense and anxiety, and she had bra‘ 
the loneliness and danger of the journ 
burthened with a helpless infant, that ; 
might know the worst, and be in season} 
receive the dying blessing of the husbanc’ 
her youth; or haply administer to his wa 
amid the trembling joys of convalescen) 
But, although sad, she was not in despz| 
alihough solitary, she was not forsak’ 
Her confidence was in the protection! 
Him who careth for the stranger; she " 
that He watched over her, almighty, thov! 
invisible, 

A man of venerable aspect approached, 
she talked; and having lured her little « 
from her embrace, was now amusing him 
walking back and forth upon the upper de} 
and endeavoring to direct his attention 
the falling water, as it went pouring throu 
a lock, striving to attain its proper lev 
The boat gradually sunk, and the high st: 
walls of the lock rose darkly above us. 
this moment in descending the stairs fr 
the upper deck, the fastening which secu. 
them gave away, and the old man and cf 
were precipitated into the water. Ev 
one sprung to their feet with a feeling of ¢ 
may and horror, for each felt that cert 
and almost instant death must be the cor 
quence, and busy imagination pictured 9 
mangled remains of the aged veteran, @ 
cherished little one, and the unutieral 
desolatian of the bereaved and heart strich] 
mother. I flew te the side of the boat, 
could hardly credit the spectacle which ¥ 
presented to my eyes; the noble old 
stood erect in the water, holding at ar} 
length the animated form of the infant, v 
full of sportive smiles, unsuspicious of! 
danger, and reckless of the consternaf 
which was filling every heart around, loo 






























































like a cherub about to take its flight to 
bright and native heaven; he stood in a 
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row passage between life and death, momentarily 
expecting that the next dash of the pondrous 
frame work of the boat against the frowning wall 
of the lock, would crush him in the contact. -But 
he quailed not as the thought passed over him. 
Wo tothe young child, should a single muscle 
relax or a single nervetremble. But the muscles 
did not relax, the nerves did not falter. He stood 
in his majesty, as if firm in the confidence of God, 
so long as he upheld this beautiful emblem of inno- 
cence and purity. The mother gazed in agony | 
until pulsation stopped, and the eyeballs refused 
their office. : 
When she awoke to consciousness, her darling 
boy was clinging around her neck, now for the 
first time alarmed, because he met no fond caress, 
and no maternal pressure. ‘The angels who watch 
yver infancy had been vigilantly watching 1t. 
‘The boat which was wont to be restless, had been 
held motionless by invisible might; and the child 





poised in the air, and apparently dependent upon 

the strength of a mortal arm, was upborne upon 

their wings, until human agency could perfect the 

rescue. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands,—No. 15. 


Daring seasons of drought, the natives of the 
islands often suffer much with hunger; sometimes 
by reason of the failure of their crops, but more | 
frequently, a8 a consequence of their indolence | 
and improvidence. Even in seasons of plenty, 
they frequently suffer with want, so careless are 
they of the future. They usually plant but a 
scanty supply for their subsistence, even should 
the season prove most productive; if then a 
dvonght succeeds, and their lands yield but small 
crops, they -are cut short; if their chiefs with 
their retinue of attendants are hungry, they must 
give apart or the whole, to feed them; if their 
relatives or friends are destitute, they are impor- 
tuned to divide with them; and it is not uncom- 
ion for individuals to sell their last potatoe patch, 
to the passing ships, and be left with nothing for 
their subsistence. In all such instances as I have 
specified, they live by begging of their friends and 
neighbors, bat if it is a time of general scarcity, 
thev seek in the mountains for roots, to sustain 
them till they can plant and cultivate more food 
‘The roots obtained in the mountains are, many of 
them, very nutritious, and when cooked, are not 
unpalatable. . 

I once visited one of the volcanoes on Hawaii, 
and found there a company of bird-catchers, who 
spent some weeks at a time in the mountains, and 
subsisted mainly en roots which abound there. 
They had too an easy method of cooking them by 
burying them in the hot earth near the volcano. 
[ found the taste rather pleasant, and had I not 
been otherways furnished, could have partaken 
with a relish of their frugal repast. 

Their indolence and improvidence often pre- 
vents them from making the effort necessary to ob- 
tain their food from the mountains, and they will 
spend days with nothing or next to nothing to eat. 
They sometimes applied to us for medicine, when 
on inquiry we have found that their only sickness 
was severe hunger, the effects of long fasting. 














And I have seen men tottering, as they moved at 
their work, in consequence of weakness, produced | 
by a want of sufficient food to sustain them. 
'A few years ago, when Mr. Ruggles arrived | 
from the Sandwich Islands, he found at New Bed-| 
ford, a number of natives of those islands, who | 
were suffering with want. They stated to him! 
that they had engaged on board whale ships for a} 
limited time, with the uonderstanding that they | 
should be returned to their native land, at the ex-! 
piration of their engagements; that contrary to| 
their wishes they had been discharged in this | 
country; that their money was soon gone, and | 
that being destitute of friends, and being ignorant | 
of our language, they could procure no employ 





and had suffered extremely with want. He fur- 
ther learned, that the winter had been uncommon- 
ly severe, and that they had been often seen, 
during the coldest of the weather, with but little 
clothing to protect them, picking up potatoe skins 
and other articles from the gutters, which they ate 
to keep themselves alive. 

Mr. Ruggles said to them, ‘‘ Did no one 
you food, when you were hungry?” 

‘* No,” replied they, ‘‘ no one.” 2 

** But,” said he, ‘‘ how is it in your land, do 
you there allow the hungry to suffer?” 

** No,” said they, ‘‘ if our friends are in want, 
we divide with them, and if strangers call at our 
houses we ask them to eat, and if it is evening we 
offer them shelter for the night: but it is not so in 
this land; no one here offers us food, or clothing, 
or lodging.” 

And so it is; the people of those islands are ex- 
ceedingly kind and hospitable, to one another, 
and also to strangers. They will always divide 
with their friends who are destitute; an example is 


give 


ithe following:—A woman came into my family, to 


assist us, who had no clothing but a sheet of na- 
tive cloth, which she wrapped around her. We 
furnished her with two dresses, that she might 
have achange. She soon after entered our house, 
covered only with her kapa or sheet of native 
cloth. Mrs. Chapin asked her where her dress 
was. ‘It is wet, I have. washed it;”’ said she. 
‘* But where is your other dress?” asked Mrs. 
Chapin. ‘‘ I have given that to a friend living on 
Molokai, who had none,” she replied. Such cir- 
cumstances are common, and if we would have 
permitted it, our domestics would have often given 
away their clothing, furnished by us, and would 
have fed continually a circle of their friends with 
food, from the supplies which we purchased for 
them. A. Cuapin. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 

Not long since I told my little friends something 
about a poor orphan girl, whieh hes I hope, made 
them prize their dear parents mvre than ever. 
Now | wish to tell them about a little boy, who, 
although he is not an orphan, knows nothing of 
the blessing of parents. 

This dear child was sent to the almshouse, 
when about three years old, because his father 


}and mother had become so drunken and quarrel- 


some, that they had been hurried away to the 
House of Correction. Poor George and his little 
brother, a few years older than himself, were sent 
to this asylum for the wretched, in a most pitiable 
condition. Dirty, hungry, almost naked, it was 
enough to make the heart turn sick to think of 
them. They were greatly distressed at bein 
separated from their parents, for, although they 
were so wicked, yet the children knew no other 
friend, Little George was.a very slender child; 
he had literally been nursed with rum, and his 
food had been of the most unhealthy kind. After 
his skin had been cleansed of all its impurities, it 
presented a most delicate appearance, and nothing 
afterwards gave him so much trouble as a soiled 
face, hands or clothes. Indeed if he knew that he 
had the least particle of dirt about him he would 
give his Teacher ao rest till it was removed. 
He soon began to appreciate the difference -be- 
tween the comforts of his new home and his former 
loathsome garret. He manifested the greatest re- 
luctance at the thought of returning to that filthy 
abode, and was much troubled lest his parents 
should come and take him away. One morning, 
as he was comfortably partaking of his wholesome 
food, his teacher said, ‘‘ George, you would not 
have had this good, warm breakfast if you had 
not come here!” ‘‘ No ma’am,” was the reply. 
‘* What would you have had, George?” ‘‘ Taters.”” 
** Would you have had any drink?” “ Yes, toddy,”’ 
and the blush of shame mantled his infant cheek. 
Oh, my dear readers, pause a moment and think 
of this! and this is not a solitary case. While 


you are enjoying your comfortable breakfast of 
bread and milk or coffee, hundreds of poor children 
in this city are making their meal of potatoes, half 
cooked, for want of fire, and of that poison of sou] 
and body, ‘*‘ toddy!” 

Little George was soon taught to whom he was 
indebted for all his blessings, even to his Father 
in heaven. It was surprising how soon he learn- 
ed to fear sin, or even the appearance of .evil! 
He regarded sin as the cause of all grief or’ sor- 
row. If he saw any one sad he would say, ‘‘ Have 
you been naughty? and will not God forgive you? 
If you ask Him to forgive you, He will do it.” 

But the gentle Shepherd of Israel who takes 
|the lambs in his arms and .carries them in His 
| bosom, who had rescued this precious lamb from 
| the jaws of the devouring wolf, will not, we trust, 
| suffer it to be snatched from His fold. He has 
| toon the hearts of sume pious ladies, who 
love the souls of little children, to remove him from 
the pernicious influence of paupers and pauperism, 

and adopt him as their own child! May their re- 
ward be great in that day when God maketh up 
| his jewels; may they then hear the joyful assur- 
ance, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” M. B. S. 
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Written for the Youth’s Compenion. 
A WAY FOR SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN TO DO 
: GOOD. A 

I know a little girl by the name of Susan, who 
delights in doing all the good she can. She is 
very kind and obliging to her brothers and sisters, 
dutiful to her parents, and of course, is loved by 
all who know her. Any one would think she was 
a good girl, from the cheerful countenance she 
always wears. She ever looks smiling and happy, 
and 1s indeed happy, because she is good. I could 
tell a great many ways in which she does much 
good; but perhaps she does the most by inducin, 
other children to go to the Sabbath School. She 
loves her Sabbath School, and is always to be 
found there on Sabbath morning. She loves to 
hear about God and learn the way to Heaven. 
But she is not contented to enjoy sich a great 
privilege when she knows that there are many 
children in the town who do not go to any Sab- 
bath School. So, very often when she meets chil- 
dren in the streets, she asks them if they go to 
Sabbath School. She inquires in such a kind and 
pleasant manner, that they are never displeased at 
her question. If they tell her that they do not 
attend, she tries to persuade them to go, by telling 
them that it will make them much happier than 
playing about the streets, or spending their time 
in idleness at home. In this way she succeeds in 
her efforts almost every time she tries. 

Now every Sabbath School child can do the 
same. In all our large towns and villages there 
are children whose parents neglect to send them 
to places of religious instruction. In most in- 
stances, I believe, this is not owing to any opposi- 
tion to Sabbath Schools, but merely to indifference 
or forgetfulness. In some cases poor parents, 
who live at a distance from the church, know 
nothing about the Sabbath School, and would be 
glad to send their children if they were only re- 
quested to do so. Here is work for teachers as 
well as scholars. All who do not enjoy the privi- 
lege of being taught from the word of God should 
be sought out and encouraged to attend the Sab- 
bath School. Will not every Sabbath School boy 
and girl that reads this, make a resolution to do as 
Susan does? You know not how much good you 
may be the means of doing. You may be instru- 
mental in saving many immortal souls in Heaven! 
Is not tip noneh to cause you to try and fry, 
again and@gain the way I have pointed out? You 
enjoy high privileges, and ought you not to be 
anxious that those who are destitute shébld also 
enjoy them? When you see poor ragged boys 
or girls in the street, speak to them kindly, and 











ask them if they go to a Sabbath School; find out 
whether all your school-mates are Sunday schoo} 
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scholars; go into the lanes and alleys of your 
towns and cities, and seek out the neglected and 
ignorant children; in this way you can do much 
good. Make a trial, and the pleasure you expe- 
rience in doing good once will lead you to make 
another trial, and you will go on in doing good to 
others, and reaping happiness yourself from your 
penefits conferred upon the needy. H. W. L. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OSTRICH 


Is celebrated for swiftness. Her wings serve 
her for both sails and vars, whilst her feet, which 
have only two toes, and are not unlike the camel’s,. 
can bear great fatigue. ‘Though the ostrich is 
said to go faster than the swiftest horse, yet the 
Arabs on horseback contrive to run them down, 
their feathers being valuable, and their flesh much 
liked. The best horses are trained for the chase. 
When the hunter has started his game, he puts his 
horse upon a gentle gallop, so as to keep the 
ostrich in sight, without coming too near to alarm 
it and put it to its full speed. Upon observing it- 
self pursued, it begins to run at first but gently, 
its wings like two arms keeping alternate motion 
with its feet.* It seldom runs in a direct line, but 
like the hare, doubles, or rather courses in a cir- 
cular manner, while*the hunters tracing a smaller 
circle, meet the bird at unexpected turns and with 
less fatigue, to the horses. This chase is often 
continued for a day or two, when the poor ostrich 
is starved out and exhausted, and finding all 
power of escape impossible, it endeavors to hide 
itself from the enemies it cannot avoid, by running 
into some thicket, or burying its head in the sand; 
the hunters then rush in with full speed and kill 
the bird with clubs, lest the feathers should be 
soiled with blood. I once read of a gentleman 
who saw two tame ostriches. They were so very 
tame that two blacks mounted both together on 
the back of the largest. As soon as he began to 
feel their weight, he ran as fast as he could seve- 
ral times round the village, and it was impossible 
to stop him, unless by obstructing his path. This 
gentleman thought that if we could only learn the 
art of breaking and managing the ostrich, as we do 
horses, it might be made as useful as that animal, 
for it is so very strong. 





* In the Youth’s Companion of August 7, 1835, there 


was a Picture of a Hanter in pursuit of an ostrich. 
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Communicated tor the Youth’sa Companion. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND WHO HAD RECENTLY LOST 


A MOTHER. 


My Dear Martha—I employ my first leisure,-to 
I often think of 
you since the death of your excellent Mother— 
you are a great sufferer by this afflicting dispen- 
sation; the loss to you is irreparable; you are old 
enough to realize it, and to feel deeply for the 
little ones, who will not be able to remember what 
an amiable and tender mother, they for a short 
It would give me pleasure if I 
could afford you consolation, or alleviate your 
You know who it is, that has deprived 
you of this beloved parent—a God of infinite wis- 
dom, who knows when it is proper to remove our 
comforts from us; a God of equal goodness, who 
does not afflict without the strongest reasons; and 
a God of power, who is able to make up your loss, 
by leading you to seek happiness in those things, 
which death cannot take away, and open to you 
You know, my dear 
friend, that I too have been called to mourn the 
loss of a beloved Mother, it seemed for atime as 
if 1 could scarcely survive the stroke; but the 
greatest consolation, under such griefs as ours is, 
His compassionate ear is 
ever open to listen to our complaints, and his 
powerful arm is ready to be extended to our relief. 
We are not naturally inclined to improve the 


fulfil my promise of writing you. 


kme possessed. 


sorrows. 


many sources of enjoyment. 


to “* 0 and tell Jesus.” 


privilege allowed us, of expressing our fears and 
griefs, our hopes, and praises, to God in the lan- 
guage of prayer—and it is happy for us, if the 
sorrows which cause our hearts to bleed, lead us 
to the ouly true source of consolation. If afflic- 
tions do not have the designed effect of leading us 
to seek happiness in God, they are lost upon us, 
and we become more insensible than before, of 
our obligations to God. This is a tender season 
with you, my dear Martha—you will be more 
readily impressed with the importance of religion, 
than in a time of prosperity—and I hope you will 
improve it, so that finally you will have reason to 
bless God, even for this heavy affliction. We know 
that this life is but short, a ‘‘ vapor which appears 
a little time, and then vanisheth away.” If our 
departed friends were the friends of Jesus, and 
if we are his friends, our separation is but for a 
moment—we shall soon join them in a world, 
where there is no pain and sorrow, and where 
friendship and love will be perfect’and immortal. 
I presume you will find it a pleasing employ, to 
communicate instruction to your little brothers 
and sisters—as they are deprived of the tender in- 
structions of a Mother, you can render yourself 
very useful to them; the long winter evenings 
afford.an opportunity for the domestic circle to 
come together, and each one may contribute to 
the pleasure and improvement of the social band. 
There are many interesting and instructive books 
which will aid in the improvement of such seasons. 
We are happy, my dear Martha, in proportion as 
we are useful—this consideration should often be 
brought to our minds, and it would prove a stimu- 
lus to the cheerful performance of the duties of 
life. Many who are afflicted, instead of seeking 
after consolation in God, and studying what they 
can do in His service, and for the welfare of their 
fellow beings, divert their minds by worldly com- 
pany and amusements, and harden their hearts yet 
more, by those events which should melt them into 
contrition, and lead them to turn to Him that 
smiteth them. That this may not be the unhappy 
result of the present sorrows of my young friend, 
is the prayer of 

Your affectionate and sympathizing 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Free-thinkers and infidels often ridicule religion, 
and those who embrace it, but there is that within 
them which tells them that religion is a reality, 
and that those who are actuated by its. spirit, and 
governed by its principles, are entitled to confi- 
dence and respect. 

The following anecdote was related to us a few 
days since. It*has probably been published, and 
better than we can tell it,—but it will bear repe- 
tition. 

Two men were travelling in the far west, one 
was a sceptic and the other a Christian. ‘The for- 
mer was on every occasion ready to denounce re- 
ligion as an imposture, and professors as hypocrites. 
According to his own account of the matter, he 
always suspected those who made pretensions to 
piety,—felt particularly exposed in the company 
of christians,—and took special care of his horse 
and his pockets, when the saints were around him, 

They had travelled late one evening and were 
in the wilderness; they at last drew near to a 
solitary hut, and rejoiced at the prospect of a shel- 
ter, however humble. They asked admission and 
obtained it. But it was almost as dreary and 
comfortless within as without; and there was 
nothing prepossessing in the appearance of the in- 
habitants. These were 4n elderly man, his wife, 
and two sons—sun-burnt, hardy and rough. They 
were apparently hospitable, and welcomed the 
travellers to such homely fare as the forest afford- 
ed—but this air of kindness might be assumed to 
deceive them, and the travellers became seriously 
apprehensive that evil was intended. It was a 


S. A. 


lonely place suited to deeds of robbery and blood. 
No help was at hand. . The two friends communi- 


for there were two apartments in it—they would 
secure it as well as they could against the entrance 
of their host—would have their weapons of defence 
at hand, and would take turns through the night in 
watching, so that one of them should be constant- 
ly on guard while his comrade slept. 

Having hastily made their arrangements, they 
joined the family, partook of their homely fare and 
spoke of retiring to rest. ‘The old man said it had 
been his practice in better times, and he continued 
it still, before his family went to rest at night, to 
commend them to God, and if the strangers had no 
objection, he would do so now. The Christian re- 
joiced to find a brother in the wilderuess, and even 
the sceptic could not conceal his saticfaction at the 
proposition. The old man took down a well worn 
Bible,.on which no dust was gathered, though age 
had marked it, and read with reverence a portion 
of the sacred scriptures. He then supplicated the 
divine protection, acknowledged the divine good- 
ness, and prayed for pardon, guidance, grace and 
salvation. He prayed too, for the strangers; that 
they might be prospered on their journey; and at 
the close of their earthly journey, they might have 
a home in Heaven. He was evidently a man of 
prayer, and that humble cottage was a place 
where prayer was wont to be made. 

The travellers retired to their apartment. Ac- 
cording to their previous arrangement, the sceptie 
was to have the first watch of the night, but in- 
stead of priming his pistols and bracing his nerves 
for an attack, he was for wrapping himself in his 
great coat and covering himsel: in a blanket, as 
quietly as if he had never thought of danger. His 
friend reminded him of thi arrangements, and 
asked him how he had lost his apprehensions of 
danger? ‘The sceptic felt the force of the question 
and of all it implied—and had the frankness to ac- 
knowledged that he could not but feel himself as 
safe, as at a New England fire side, in any house or 
in any forest where the Bible was read as the old 
man read it, and prayer was offered as the old 
man prayed.—[Ezeter News Lette 
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MORATBTLITY. 


AWFUL JUDGMENT.—A Facr. 

In one of the western states there lived four 
young men, in their exterior, gentlemanly. ‘Two. 
were lawyers, one was a physician, the other a 
merchant—all avowed infidels: 

On a certain occasion, last fali, they assembled 
with some of their associates, agreeably to a pre- 
vious notice and held a mock meeting, where they 
administered to some of their party, the ordinance 
“of baptism; then the Lord’s supper. They were 
exceedingly bitter against Christ and his followers. 

A short time after, one of the men was taken 
suddenly ill, and soon became deranged and raged 
like amaniac, In this state ghe continued until 
death closed his earthly existence. The distorted 
features of the pocr man seemed to fill every be- 
holder with terror and dismay. 

Very soon after this, another was taken and 
died in the same way, exhibiting the same terrific 
appearance; and then another—all apparently 
visited with the same calamity, sharing the same 
fate, which seemed to fill the whole neighborhood 
with alarm. And it is supposed that the last has 
also gone to give his account for his contempt of 
the gospel and the ordinances of Christ; for the 
last intelligence left him in a condition somewhat 
similar to those who had just gone before him, ap- 
parently on the verge of death, . 

These facts we have from a man who knew the 
men, gave us their names, the place of their resi- 
dence, and was himself at the time, a fellow citi- 
zen with them. ‘‘ Surely there is a God, nor is 
religion vain.” —{ Cleveland Messenger, 





HE HAD HIS CHOICE,.—A Facr. 
In an adjoining state there lived a wicked young 
man, the son of a clergyman. During a revival 
in his neighborhood, his pious mother and other 





cated to efich other their apprehensions, and re- 
solved that on retiring to their part of the hut— 








friends, unable to suppress the tender and lively 
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Youth’s Companion, 

















interest they felt in his behalf, had frequent con- 
versations with him, and entreated him to flee 
from the wrath to come; but he was unfeeling and 
obstinate. 

One evening, as he and his mother were sitting 
by their fire side, she urged him with more fer- 
vency than ever, to repent and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ—he resisted and raved, and finally 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, [had rather be damned than 
become a Christian.” 

He then stooped down to untie his shoes, in- 
tending to retire to bed, as was supposed, when 


he fell upon his face, exclaiming, in anguish of 


soul, ‘‘ Mother, I am damned, Iam damned.” The 
almost distracted mother raised him from the floor, 
but his spirit had left him a lifeless corpse! He 
had his choice. Presumptuous man, beware. 

We have this fact from a person who knew two 
ministers who had talked with the young man on 
this occasion and were there at the time.—( Ibid. 





AN ANECDOTE OF WAR. 

The following thrilling account of the execution 
of colonel Hayne, of South Carolina, during the 
war of the American revolution, was related by 
the Rev. Mr. Beckwith, in a discourse on the 
evils of war, delivered in this town a few weeks ago: 

‘* Among the distinguished men who fell victims 
in the war of the American revolution, was col. 
Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina, a man who, by 


his amiability of character and high sentiments of 


honor and uprightness, had secured the good will 
and affection of all who knew him. He hada wife 
and six children, the eldest a boy of thirteen years 
of age. His wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, fell a victim of disease—an event hasten- 
ed, not improbably by the inconvenience and suf- 
ferings incident to a state of war, in which the 
whole army largely participateé. Col. Hayne 
himself was taken prisoner by the English forces, 
and in a short time was executed on the gallows, 











long.” And this melancholy anticipation was ful- 
filled in a manner more dreadful than is implied in 
the mere extinction of life. On seeing his father 
_in the hands of the executioner, and then struggling | 
in the halter, he stood like- one transfixed and 
motionless with horror. ‘ill then, proceeds the 
narration, he had wept incessantly, but as he saw 
that, the fountain of his tears was staunched, he 
never wept mere. He died insane; and in- his 
last moments often called on his father, in terms 
that brought tears from the hardest hearts.” 





EDITORIAL. 





‘WE HAVE GIVEN OURSELVES.” 

At the last Monthly Concert of Prayer in Park 
Street Church, a number of the Missionaries about to 
sail for the Sandwich Islands were present. When 
the Contribution was collecting for the support of the 
Mission, the box was handed into a pew where 
several Missionaries were seated, (they not being dis- 
tinguished from other strangers); these Missionaries 
did not put any money in the box, but one of them 
said, ‘‘ We have given ourselves” ‘It is the best 
offering you could make,” was the reply. 

This incident led us to reflect on the duty which 
rests upon us all to give ourselves to God. We read 
in Proverbs 23: 26, **My son, give me thy heart.” 
Why should we not do this? God has made us, and 
preserved us, and fed us, and clothed us: and he is 
the greatest and best of Beings, and he only can make 
us happy in this life and the life tocome. ‘ The 
Neglected Child,’? whose story is related in this 
week’s Companion, is an instance among many to 
prove that Children, when father and mother forsake 
them, are not forgotten by their Heavenly Father, 
who raises up friends to provide for and protect them. 
We hope our young readers will see the propriety, 
the privilege, which is offered them, of giving their 
hearts, that ‘is themselves, to God in early youth, 












under circumstances calculated to excite the deep- 
est commiseration. A great number of persons, 
both English and Americans, interceded for his 
life: the ladies of Charleston signed a petition in 
his behalf: his motherless children were on their 
bended knees, as humble suitors for their beloved 
father; but all in vain. During the imprisonment 
of the father, his eldest son was permitted to stay 


when they can most easily do it, and when it is most 
pleasing to-their Heavenly Father. 
ment to do this, he says, ‘* I love those that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” 

It was a most interesting sight to see upwards of 
thirty persons stand up in the great congregation in 


As an encourage- 










































with him in the prison. 


an end. 


The youth fel} upon his father’s neck, crying 
**Oh, my father, my father, I die with you!’ 


Colonel Hayne, as he was loaded with irons, was 
unable to return the embrace of his son, and mere- 
ly said in reply, ‘‘ Live, my son, live to honor 


God by a good life; live to serve your country 
and live to take care of your brother and little sis 
ters.” 
of these distressing events, col. Hayne was con 
ducted to the place of execution. His son accom 
panied him. 
gallows, the father strengthened himself and said 
** Now, my son, show ycurself a man! that tree i 
the boundary of my life, .and of all my life’ 
sorrows, 


troubling, and the weary are «ut rest. 


short. "T'was but lately yom mother died. 
day I die. 
must shortly follow us.” 


Beholding his only sur- 
viving parent, for whom he felt the deepest affec- 
tion, loaded with irons and condemned to die, he 
was overwhelmed with consternation and sorrow. 
The wretched father endeavored to console him, 
by reminding him that the unavailing grief of his 
son tended only to increase his own misery; that 
we caine into this world merely to prepare for a| ~~ aia 
better; that he himself was prepared to die, and 
could even rejoice that his troubles were so near 
‘* Tomorrow,” said he, ‘‘I set out for 
immortality; you will accompany me to the place 
of my execution, and when I am dead, take my 
body and bury it by the side of your mother.” 


The next morning, proceeds the narrative 


Soon as they came in sight of the 


Beyond that, the wicked cease from 
Don’t lay 
too much at heart on our seraration: it will be 
To- 
And you, my son, though but young, 
‘* Yes, my father,” re- 
plied the broken hearted youth, ‘I shall shortly 
follow you, for indeed I feel that I cannot live 


Park Street Church, on'Sabbath evening, Dec. 4, and 
publicly “give themselves”? to the Missionary work in 
the Sandwich Islands. We hope the example will 
be followed by many youth who witnessed the scene, 
or who may hear of it. 








VARIETY. }7© 


Example of Parents. 
Being in company, lately, with an old and respec- 
table brother in the ministry, he gave the following 
as a reason for joining the temperance society: ‘* 
was,” said he, ‘in the habit of using a &ttle spirits 
daily, some two or three times in the day, and was 
firmly of opinion that it was right. One day, how- 
, |ever, while mixins up my datly dose with sugar and 
»}other good things, my little children gathered round 
saying, ‘‘ Pa, give me some,” ‘ Pa, give me some,” 
“Pa, give me some.” I stopped, and began to think 
what might be the consequence. If I gratify them, I 
may make them drunkards. If I refuse them, upon 
»|}what grouuds can ‘I justify my conduct. 1| drank, 
-| however, against my reflections. ‘The same day, a 
son returned home from N , where he had been 
.{residing, and put into my hands a tract on the subject 
of temperance. IL read it, and wasresolved from that 
day forward to change my. conduct in this respect. 
I joined the temperance society, and the next Lord’s 
>}day preached on the subject at one of my churches. 
S| And I never rued my step since.”— Natchez paper. 
~ — 
One who never dies. 


‘* Having been much exercised in mind,” says a 
sabbath-school teacher, “1 felt much dejected and 
cast down. I had spoken of the sovereignty, wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God, and recommended the 
great duty of resignation to the will of heaven. I 
knew that my doctrine was good; but alas! how little 
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was at the highest, two little girls in our 

School, part of a family of By lost their Sate 
and being called to.attend her funeral, one of he’ 
wept,—to whom the other said, “Why do you a 
other children have lost their mothers as we}| as ry 
Our mother is dead, but God is not dend—con. 
don’t cry.’ Here I felt myself instructed by a child 
God is not dead. No: My comforts may die, 
health may decline—and my life must Close. by 
God cannot die; he still lives: and how ful] Sen 
fort is the expression, ‘ Because I live, ye shalj li s 
also.’ I trust I have got thus far in this lesson ms 
do find, that the life which I now live in the flesh, | 
live by the faith of the Son of God, and all my sprin, 
are found in him.”—Pleasing Expositor. 





A Soldier wiser than a Lieutenant, 

“A short time since,” says one, “ I had an oppoy. 
tunity of seeing a young man, who mingled jn th, 
sad scene that was at Waterloo. It was the first ting 
he had seen exhibited such a sight; and at the a) 
proach of so vast a number of men and horses, armeq 
with the instruments of death, he was naturally filled 
with consternation and fear. Calling to recollectig, 
what his pious father had often told him, to seek the 
protection of God, who is a present help in the hoy 
of danger, he retired to a private place, away. from 
his companions, and implored the protection of the 
Almighty. A very wicked Lieutenant who was jy 
the regiment, the 7th , overheard him, and laugh. 
ing, said, “‘ There is no danger of you being killed ty, 
day,” and treated the duty of prayer in a very ligh 
manner. But mark what followed.—Away they went 
to the field, where, in a short time, they were calle 
to engage; and the second volley from the enemy 
separated the Lieutenant’s head from his body! Thy 
he was suddenly called into the presence of that God 
whose service only a few moment’s before he haj 
despised and ridiculed! It is a fearful thing to falt 
into the hands of the living God !’—Ihbid. 








Bad is the Best. 


A remarkably cool and philosophic person, was 
lately travelling to London, at a moment when he 
was laboring under a very severe cough, which not 
only was extremely distressing to himself, but als 
proved a source of great annoyance to his fellow-pa- 
sengers, till at last an old gentleman, in the corner, 
observed with much displeasure, “ Sir, that’s a very 
bad cough.” ‘‘'True, Sir,” replied the other, “but 
it is the best I’ve got.” 












POETRY. 








ON THE PICTURE OF A CHILD TIRED OF PLAY. 


Tired of play! Tired of play! 

What hast thou done this livelong day? 

The birds are silent, and so is the bee; 

The sun is creeping up steeple and tree; 
The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves; 
Twilight gathers, and day is done— 

How hast thou spent it, beautiful one! 


Playing? But what hast thuu done beside 
To tell thy mother at even tide? 

What promise of morn is left unbroken? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken? 
Whom hast thou ‘pitied, and whom forgiven? 
How with thy faults has duty striven? 
What hast thou learned by field and hill, 
By greenwood path, and by singing rill? 
There -will come an eve to a longer day, 
That will find thee tired—but not of play! 
And thou wilt lean, as thou leaneést now, 
With drooping limbs and an aching brow, 
And wish the shadows would faster creep, 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 








Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Were as free from sin and shame as now! 
Well for thee, if thy lip could tell 

A tale like this, of a day spent well. 

If thine open hand hath reliev’d distress— 
If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness— 
If thou hast forgiven the sore oflence, 

And humbled thy heart with penitence— 

If Nature’s voices have spoken to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently— 

If every creature hath won thy love, 

From the creeping worm to the brooding dove. 
If never a sad, low-spoken word 

Hath plead with thy human heart unheard— 
Then, when the night steals on as now, 

It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 
And, with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 











of practical influence had these principles on my 
heart at this season. 


About the time my perplexity 





Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother’s “—_ 
oY. 


